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One cannot properly call this superficial: Professor Flaccus is a thinker in- 
terested in thoughts, a critic interested in art. But it is disappointing, when 
the appetite had been whetted by a very stimulating introduction for studies 
of expressive agents (who are always worth knowing), to find oneself groping 
about amid thought-agglomerations that only vaguely suggest their parent 
minds. "There is many an artist," says Professor Flaccus, "with a devil- 
may-care stroke to his brush or pen and a sincere contempt for the tribe of 
thinkers, who is in his heart of hearts, quite unknown to himself, a philosopher, 
and a poor one at that, with a vague use of such terms as ideal, imitation, 
character, milieu, and what not. And the philosopher at his best and at his 
worst is often a poet." This is excellent truth, and the pity of it is that an 
author who can see and say so well as Professor Flaccus shows that he can 
did not give us a subtle and vivid portrait of just one artist or just one thinker 
in place of his half dozen sketches which, honest and often clever as they are, 
hover on the near borders of the journalese. 

H. B. Alexander. 
University of Nebraska. 

Bergson and Religion. By Lucius Hopkins Miller. New York, Henry 

Holt and Company, 1916. — pp. ix, 286. 

It is not the author's purpose to define the fundamentals either of religion 
or of the philosophy of Bergson. Nor does he undertake to estimate the value 
of the Bergsonian point of view. His aim is rather to pass in review "the 
outstanding Bergsonian emphases for the sake of drawing any possible in- 
ferences in a religious direction, but with special reference, perhaps, to Chris- 
tianity" (p. 26). "The problem may be put thus: If Bergson's doctrine be. 
completely accepted, what results for religion?" (p. v). 

The main drift of the argument may be gathered from a general statement: 
of the principal conclusions. In the first place, the author thinks that the: 
Bergsonian theory of knowledge has implications of basic importance for- 
religion. This theory, by emphasizing the rights of intuition against intel- 
ligence, protests against the abuse of the principle of scientific determinism, 
and warrants the conclusion that religion is in some sense independent of 
science. This destroys the basis of agnosticism concerning religion and leaves 
room for the objects of faith beyond the realm of reason. This faith, however 
is not to be identified with blind credulity, since Bergson insists that intuition 
is subject to the test of rationality. Again, the doctrine of the Vital Impetus 
has a direct bearing upon the nature of the conception of God. The author 
holds that the Vital Impetus, as Bergson conceives it, is essentially a theistic 
conception and can in principle be harmonized even with the Christian idea 
of God. But he also points out the obvious fact that, if this Bergsonian doc- 
trine be accepted in good faith, a partial revision of the orthodox view of God 
and of revelation will prove to be inevitable, since the process of creative 
evolution leaves open the possibility of other incarnations and revelations of 
God and certainly implies a growing and changing deity. But a changing^ 
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deity need not be irresponsible, not subject to chance, if its development is 
teleological, and such, the author maintains — though with questionable right 
■ — is Bergson's view of creative evolution. Once more, Bergson's insistence 
upon the primacy of spirit is looked at as of supreme importance for religion. 
It not only leaves room for the existence of the soul; it establishes a presup- 
position in its favor. And in this age of the soulless psychology, when ag- 
nosticism threatens to undermine in the name of science one fundamental 
tenet of the religious consciousness, the religious value of such a position can, 
in the opinion of the author, hardly be overestimated. Again, the Bergsonian 
conception of freedom is held to be of extreme significance for religion, because 
it implicates three basic religious conceptions: (a) Kinship with God — freedom 
through participation in the Vital Impetus; (6) communion — which is possible 
only between free personalities; and (c) cooperation between man and God. 
Finally, Bergson is supposed to justify faith in the immortality of the soul 
through his doctrine that the soul is independent of any physical basis and 
that the individual is of primary value. 

The reader's estimate of this book will be determined largely by the views 
he holds concerning the relation that exists between philosophy and religion. 
This the author himself recognizes. Those who hold the conviction that 
philosophy is logically prior to religion, like those who hold the contrary view, 
will find little in the argument to interest them. Those who believe, with the 
author, that religion and philosophy "move in different spheres" and yet are 
not wholly independent of each other will find the discussion more worth 
their while. The book is well written, and many of the problems of religion 
are included in its scope. One lays the book aside, however, with a feeling of 
dissatisfaction. And that feeling arises from the fact that the author makes 
no effort either to state the basic problems of religion or to determine whether 
the views he attributes to Bergson can consistently be held by him. Any 
inquiry concerning the religious implications of a system of thought would seem 
to rest upon some conception, either expressed or implied, as to what doctrines 
are essential to religion and what the system in question really is; these problems 
are logically fundamental. It may, perhaps, be impractical in a short dis- 
cussion to deal with these problems at length; but certainly they should be 
answered explicitly, even if dogmatically. Implicit answers to them are apt 
to lead, as in the present case, to confusion. 

G. Watts Cunningham. 

MlDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

La Philosophic de Bergson, exposi et critique. Par Harald Hoffding. Tra- 
duit d'apres l'6dition danoise avec un avant-propos par Jacques de Coussange, 
suivi d'une lettre de M. Henri Bergson a l'auteur. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1916. 
—pp. ix, 165. 

The purpose of this little volume is to disentangle and weigh the basic 
principles of the Bergsonian philosophy. The scope of the discussion is fairly 
definitely indicated by the several chapter headings: Le probleme de la phi- 



